BY EDWIN MUIR

varied countryside seen from a high hill, showing fields
and houses and towns, and people walking about among
them; but it is not a unity like the country of Tom Jones: it
is a land without a capital.

I do not think that anyone has ever seriously asked why,
with such abundant creative genius, Scott possessed such a
feeble talent for organizing his conception of life round a
centre. It seems to me that the answer to this question
lies in the fact that he was a Scotsman who lived in a
particularly dead period of Scottish history. The world
of imagination which he created was a replica of the Scot-
land of his time. Like that it had no capital, no centre,
being a mere collection of parts without any organic
internal relation to each other, since the point at which
they were related lay outside themselves, that is, as far as
Scotland was concerned, in London, and as far as Scott's
imaginary world -was concerned, probably nowhere at all.
This, I feel sure, is the main and obvious reason why there
is no central conception in his novels. This is also why
they have all the marks of reality but significance, why
there is a vacuum, a sort of Edinburgh, at the heart of
them all, and why the world they describe is a mere con-
ventional fiction; for Scotland had sunk to that state at
the time. If Scott had been born an Englishman, with
the same genius and the same insatiable interest in life, his
work could not have remained in a half-increate state, and
must have worked itself out to a unity. But he was a
great writer born into a land that was no longer a nation
and had not yet become a province, and the world of his
imagination is a reflection of it. Perhaps, therefore, he is
not to be really blamed for his faults; they may have b6en
predetermined once and for all by his environment.

This lack of a comprehensive binding conception is, in
"any case, one of the things which give the Waverley
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